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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR AGRICULTURAL 
LEGISLATION. 1 

Richard T. Ely, Secretary, 
Madison, Wisconsin. 

The American Association for Agricultural Legislation, organized 
in Philadelphia, December 28, 1917, has a distinct, well-defined aim 
differentiating it, on the one hand, from all other agricultural so- 
cieties, and, on the other hand, supplementing the work of all other 
agricultural societies. Its purpose, as I take it, is to be the Farmers' 
Research Organization. Any thoughtful person who has followed 
with care the history of farmers' movements in this country must see 
the need of an agricultural society whose aim is scientific preparation 
for sound agricultural legislation. It should not be regarded as at all 
presumptuous to say that the American Association for Agricultural 
Legislation seeks to work out problems of legislation and to help lay 
a sound foundation for farmers' movements. All that it means to 
say is that we are endeavoring to apply the well-known principle of 
division of labor. Nothing is farther from the thoughts of the pro- 
moters of this association than to assume any attitude of disparage- 
ment towards other farmers' organizations. What we want is to 
round out and complete the work of other agricultural societies. 

Our association has as its function to gather together and render 
available for specific definite purposes knowledge which has already 
been gained, but which is general and scattered. It is the intention of 
the founders to provide an organization in which there shall be com- 
bined the best practical knowledge and the broadest historical and 
theoretical knowledge of the technical problems of production and 
also of the larger social and economic problems involving both rural 
and urban people. Heretofore, the agriculturists, the economists and 
the men of the commercial world have been accustomed to move 
along separate lines. The agriculturists have not always had the 
benefit of the best scientific and economic thought. On the other 
hand, the economists and the business men have not always appre- 
ciated the significance of the agricultural problems, while all of us 
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have often overlooked the common bonds of interest which bind to- 
gether the city and the country. 

The field of agricultural legislation as a field for investigation is 
largely unoccupied. State and national agricultural institutions are 
doing much though hampered by limited resources and the conflicting 
interests to which they are subject. Various voluntary organizations 
are working in the field of agricultural legislation with varying de- 
grees of success. The field of work is too broad to be bounded in a 
brief description, but it is obvious that the amount of work which 
may be done is limited only by the resources which are available. At 
first comparatively few topics will engage attention and mention of 
some which are proposed or under consideration will give a fair idea 
of the work in view. 

Specific topics include the questions of legislation on food produc- 
tion, consumption and price. How can prices be adjusted so as to 
promote the proper distribution of capital and labor between rural 
and urban industries? What basic principles should be adopted and 
by what methods should they be applied in settling such perplexing 
problems as the price of milk or wheat? Is it too much to say that 
recently these have been questions of life and death? And should 
we not now in this period of calm prepare ourselves for the satis- 
factory treatment of these problems in any future exigency? Is it 
altogether certain that in times of peace we should not be called upon 
to take some position with respect to them? 

Land settlement involves a group of problems of only slightly less 
pressing importance. Speculators are working on plans to exploit the 
returning soldiers and sailors. Every patriotic citizen will recognize 
the duty of thwarting such designs. At the same time we should use 
every effort to provide the returning soldiers and sailors with oppor- 
tunity to become owners and cultivators of the land under conditions 
which will insure the largest measure of success. Another phase of 
the question arises out of the unscrupulous exploitation of settlers by 
speculators. This is a crying evil and is injurious to all legitimate 
landed interests. Every effort must be made to put the ownership 
of the land and the business of dealing in land on a high plane. 

Land settlements may be made through state purchase and state 
sales of land to settlers or it may be left to private initiative ; and 
again private colonization of land may be regulated or unregulated. 
What a host of problems are raised in this brief statement ! And the 
discussions in the press show how unprepared we are for the right 
solution of these problems, although obviously our practice is to no 
inappreciable extent dependent upon their satisfactory treatment. 
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Obviously the pecuniary significance involved in these problems 
rapidly mounts into the millions if not hundreds of millions. 

The word credit brings to mind numerous problems which for their 
solution require knowledge of experience as well as the best brains 
that we have. Great is the waste of energy and money involved in 
unsatisfactory attempts at their solution. Credit is essentially an 
economic problem, demanding investigation and legislation of the 
past has not always been based upon knowledge resulting from in- 
vestigation. We have passed credit laws without investigating the 
conditions to which the laws apply. In Texas, for example, it is 
found that an apparently good law has been on the statute books for 
two years and has produced no results. It is said, on the other hand, 
that in North Carolina they have passed credit laws with good results 
because they have had the administrative machinery which is lacking 
in Texas. Is it not obvious that we should have careful, impartial 
scientific research in this matter of credit ? Does not the private 
dealer in land need a knowledge, which often he has not had with 
respect to the length of time which land credit should run, for mis- 
takes in this particular have too frequently led to bankruptcy of land 
companies and the ruined lives of settlers. 

In Wisconsin we now have a county stumping and bonding act 
with absolutely no results. Obviously a mistake has been made and 
one which should have been prevented. 

We have among us faddist reformers whose schemes may do un- 
told harm unless these schemes are defeated ; and calm, impartial in- 
vestigation is frequently needed to show the falsity of panaceas and 
easy formulas. 

Farmers' marketing organizations present another group of prob- 
lems. Improvement of the laws relating to cooperative companies, 
laws relating to the promotion of cooperative companies by profes- 
sional promoters, and the whole subject of group bargaining on the 
part of farmers are some of the questions which have been suggested 
for consideration. 

Rural life presents problems vitally connected with the problems of 
production, marketing and the general efficiency of our entire eco- 
nomic machinery. Maladjustments in rural local government, re- 
stricting education and social development, keeping in the hands of 
the farmer inadequate instruments of social progress, all the while 
retard his movements whether economic or humanistic. A thorough- 
going analysis of rural life conditions and a readjustment of the 
farmer's legal human relations to accord with agricultural hope, will, 
it may be expected, take the farmer out of the class of social proteges 
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and put him into the class of those who take care of themselves by 
their own ability to think and act. 

These problems mentioned are mere illustrations which could be 
combined indefinitely. 

I have said that we want to gather together and render available 
knowledge already gained. It is clear from what has been said that 
we wish to do more than this. We wish to conduct investigations 
with special reference to legislation, and what we do in this field as 
in other fields depends upon the funds placed at our disposal. There 
was a time when some farmers were inclined to sneer at book knowl- 
edge, and I can imagine that there are those who will view with some 
doubt the proposals to let scientific work precede projects of legis- 
lation. I am sure, however, that this audience upon reflection will see 
no more reason why we should not work out scientifically problems of 
legislation than there is why we should not work out problems of 
natural science. Broadly speaking, these problems come within the 
field of agricultural economics — a difficult field, but not one impossible 
of fruitful cultivation. May I call your attention to one considera- 
tion? The officers of this association are, so far as I know, every 
single one of them practical, as well as men of theory. A good many 
of them have been or are still successful farmers, and others have 
practised various arts, like irrigation, closely connected with agri- 
culture. What I can say of myself, I think most of the men in the 
council of our association can say of themselves. I know what it is to 
milk cows and to work in the harvest field until it is so dark that one 
can scarcely see to make the necessary motions and one is so tired that 
one would gladly lie down in the open field and forget the trials and 
troubles of the farmer's life. 

There is no red tape in our organization. It is a small compact 
body, representing all sections of our common country, and when we 
have the necessary money for our work, we can go immediately at 
any definite problem as it presents itself. 

The correspondence coming into the secretary's office shows clearly 
enough the need of an organization like ours.* Help is asked and the 
requests for help come from widely scattered parts of the country. 
One problem presented is to work out suitable legislation for land 
tenure in the open ranges of the arid West. Requests have come in 
for road legislation to meet the needs of settlers in the cut-over 
regions of the Northwest. A request has come for suggestions to 
provide needed credit in regions of Montana, where for the second 
time an unprecedented drought has occurred. These are illustrations, 
and it can be seen that it takes some considerable force and time and 
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money to think out these problems and to make recommendations 
based upon the best available experience, carefully considered with 
respect to the definite concrete cases. 

As secretary, I receive one class of letters which appear to me to be 
most promising for the future. These letters come from persons who 
are seeking office even as high as United States senatorships, or who 
have already been elected to office. The writers appreciate the im- 
portance of the problems of agricultural legislation, and desire to 
inform themselves so that they may conscientiously perform their 
duties in public positions. The following is an extract from a letter 
received from a gentleman who has recently been elected to Congress. 

" I have recently been elected member of congress. I am a farmer. 
I am ambitious to be of real service to my fellow farmers. I want to 
inform myself regarding proposed and desirable farm legislation. 
Please advise me how to get in touch with the American Association 
for Agricultural Legislation, and what to do to receive such literature 
as that organization has prepared. May I impose on you to the 
extent to ask of you a list of books or articles that I may secure. I 
have my own ideas on some of these subjects, and my efforts along 
those lines are responsible for the preferments that have been given 
me, when as a matter of personal preference I would much rather 
remain on the farm. I feel I owe it to myself and my friends to go 
into these subjects now, more than for mere personal interests. I 
will appreciate the aid you will give me." 

Questions of the greatest importance and questions that will affect 
the future of the farmers of this country for generations have arisen 
as a result of the war, and the way that they are treated will affect 
the farmers of this country for generations to come. This is espe- 
cially the case as the thoughts of the farmers are plastic just now as 
they have not been perhaps for generations, and as possibly they 
may not be again for another generation. Is it not evident then that 
the promotion of this association is a service of high order which 
should appeal to loyal citizens who have an insight into the sig- 
nificance of current events? 

Is there not something tragic in the history of farm organizations 
in this country ? I speak of organizations like the Alliance, the Wheel 
and others which have perished and also of misdirected efforts of 
some excellent organizations which are still in existence. The mis- 
takes made seem funny to those who talk about the " rube " and " hay- 
seed," but not so to those who have toiled early and late on the farm. 
How different would be our situation if these movements in the past 
had been based upon carefully thought-out plans and had been wisely 
directed ! 
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It is not easy to exaggerate what can be accomplished by an asso- 
ciation like ours. A small body of men grouped together, working 
scientifically and without any selfish ends can accomplish results 
which seem almost marvellous. One illustration is afforded by the 
American Association of University Professors. Less than a score 
of men belong to the Committee on Academic Freedom, but they have 
had an influence upon the universities of our country. Perhaps a 
more pertinent illustration is afforded by the American Association 
for Labor Legislation, which was organized about ten years ago. 
During these ten years the Association for Labor Legislation has ac- 
complished more in the standardization of labor laws and in the scien- 
tific development of labor legislation than all other agencies combined. 

The work of the Association for Labor Legislation has consisted 
of scientific investigations of facts, careful studies of all existing laws 
covering a specific matter and consultation with those practically af- 
fected by the proposed laws. This has been followed by recommenda- 
tions so carefully worked out that they have commanded the respect 
and received the attention of legislative bodies. We believe that an 
organization of the same type is needed for the advancement of agri- 
culture so far as legislation can advance it. 

One aim we have is publication. A great deal of literature already 
exists in manuscript and more will be prepared which is highly useful, 
but is not always of a character to be remunerative to the commercial 
publisher. Publication is one of the aims of our association, and espe- 
cially publication that helps to solve current problems. 

I want before closing to say that our association is not in politics in 
any proper sense of the term. We do not wish to help any special 
party, but to promote agriculture. 

Our brief history shows that from time to time many of you will 
feel the need of referring practical problems to a society like ours. 
To do the work which is our function, we must have a trained office 
force, even if a good deal of the work is done by committees. We do 
not hope for such a membership as many other farmers' organizations 
have, but, I think, we ought to have a membership among the most 
intelligent farmers and others interested in agriculture of 25,000. We 
should have an income at least equal to that of the American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation which I understand is about $50,000 a 
year. We want to have some first-class men always on the job. and 
I believe, as Colonel Mulberry Sellers says, " there are millions in it." 
Soberly I think it is a great underestimate to say that we are able to 
promise a return for every dollar given us of a hundred-fold. 



